THE  PERSONALITY OF THE  JUVENILE DELINQUENT
linquents. (See Stullken, 1940, on the Montefiore School in Chicago.)
Likewise, many privately endowed clubs, schools, and summer camps
have been rather successful in dealing with predelinquents and delin-
quents, but at best these institutions reach only a limited number of cases.
One of the most important educational services which public or private
institutions and schools can offer the delinquent is sound vocational guid-
ance and training. The ability and opportunity to hold a job are funda-
mental to successful recovery. Many surveys have shown us the im-
portance of such education. Close (1931) estimates that fully 60 per cent
of the boys at the Preston School of Industry (California) are capable of
vocational training and good adjustment later. (See G. E. Hill, 1935.) iThe
significance of a job and of vocational skill in maintaining sound person-
ality balance has already been indicated. (See Chapter XXIII.)
Not only are the cost and time involved in these educative programs
great, but the problem of qualified personnel is at once obvious. While
private social agencies, such as child-guidance clinics and special schools
and camps, may employ experts for diagnosis and executive functions,
and while their attendants and teachers may be specially trained in sound
educational devices, the majority of delinquents remain in the hands of
incompetent people, who are, for the most part, untrained, and who also
have such a heavy load of responsibility that they could not do an, ade-
quate job even if they had the time and capacity. (See Wagner, 1937,)
The whole problem of personnel from the juvenile judge to the proba-
tion workers and attendants at the institutions must be solved before we
may look for much improvement. Some years ago the federal Children's
Bureau, in conjunction with the National Probation Association, formu-
lated the following standards respecting juvenile-court judges:
"The judge should be chosen because of his special qualifications for juvenile court
work. He should have legal training, acquaintance with social problems, and under-
standing of child psychology. The tenure of office should be sufficiently long to
warrant special preparatory studies and the development of special interest in juvenile
work, preferably not less than six years." (Quoted in Bassett, 1934, p. 142.)
But this high ideal is found in such few instances that poorly qualified
juvenile-court judges are the subject of comment by social workers and
educators everywhere. In most instances the probation and social-work
personnel must try to educate the judges, since,so few of them,have any
real preparation for this work. In fact, some of the criticism of the
juvenile courts has arisen because of the poor qualifications of so many
of the judges themselves.
For the most part probation officers are but little better prepared for
their work than the judges. It takes unusual insight and imagination to
realize the human forces with which the probation officer deals. Van Waters